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A ‘e| so it begins. This publication is the product of the collaborative effort of 
a over twenty individuals from four continents - aged eighteen to over sixty. 
Our mission is simple: to provide quality journalism from Bolivia in English. In this issue 
we have sought to explore extremes: from the most expensive haircut in La Paz to one 
of the cheapest, from the glossy world of advertising to the salty shores of Bolivia’s 
former coastline. In what has been a breathtaking journey (you will know what we 
mean by this if you have experienced sorojchi) we have put together a collection of 
chronicles which chart our footsteps over gravel, stone, asphalt and a few potholes. 
We have learnt much during our time here but have unfortunately forgotten most of it. 
All that has remained is the following: knowing when to stop asking questions and start 
listening, when to stop taking pictures and start looking, and most importantly, that no 
matter what you buy at the Witches’ Market you will never pass for a Boliviano. In this 
sense, we aim to steer you away from the gringo trail and allow you to share in the 
condor’s eye. Read us, work with us, write home about us. You are always welcome 
aboard the Bolivian Express. 


N Several Spanish and Aymara words are marked in bold throughout this issue. Their meanings can be found in the 
e e glossary on the last page. 
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A pirated version of Windows 7 in Spanish (Bs.7), a 
live baby snake (Bs.150), a snake carcass (Bs.75), a 


e e 
42-inch plasma screen (Bs.10,000), Mao t-shirts (Bs.3- 
15), a neon Jesus statue (Bs.25), Indonesian-looking 
mannequins (display only), waving Chinese lucky cats 
(Bs.10), absinthe (Bs.80), a stethoscope (Bs.280), and 


pasankalla cookers that look like time-travel machi- 
nes (Bs.1200). 


These are but some of the items to be found in the 
magnanimous Feria de El Alto, also known as “la Die- 
ciseis”. Covering over 5 square kilometres, this flea 
market takes over the Ciudad de el Alto on Thursdays 
and Sundays, from as early as 4:30 a.m. The market is 
certainly one of the biggest in Latin America and by 
most locals’ accounts said to be one of the largest 
in the world. Standing before any one of its innume- 
rable stalls feels like being deep within an anthill. It is 
here that this city fully comes alive in all of its chaotic 
glory. 


The Bolivian Express split into teams of four and set | , 
off to the Feria on two different occasions, leaving at ; i! ese a 
the relatively late hour of eight in the morning. The- . 

re are several ways of getting there. Some of us took 
a minibus to La Ceja (downtown El Alto) and got off 
at La Pasarela (an overpass and landmark in its own 
right). The rest of us took a growling green bus from 
the tunnel near the Plaza de los Heroes and headed 
for the Plaza Ballivian. Take heed: these buses from 
the 1940s were not made with gringos in mind. Stand 
taller than 170 cm and you'll find your neck bent at 90 
degrees. Try and sit down and you'll find your knees 
bent up against your chest. Of the many locals who 
laughed at the sight of us on this sturdy vehicle, one 
man, Marcelino, started talking to one of our repor- 
ters. “Nuestra vida asi nomas es, de la Feria nomas 
vivimos” (“it’s how our life just is, we live off the Fair 
alone”) he lamented cheerfully, before telling us to 
get off at a small roundabout in the centre of which a 
cholita statue stood proud and fierce. 


El Alto lives and breathes the Feria, on which it de- 
pends for its daily needs. In the Dieciseis one can buy 
nearly anything, from rusty car-parts to Charquecan. 
Stores are arranged loosely into sections: musical ins- 
truments, motorbikes, embroidery goods and stolen 
goods (to mention a few). The Feria even incorpora- 
tes a thriving (though painfully cramped) live-animals 
section, and extends into stores located in bare-brick 
multi-storey buildings. While most of the stores and ad- 
joining stands close during non-market days, a seno- 
rita selling freshly squeezed orange juice (Bs. 1,50) in- 
forms us there is a scaled-down version of the market 
during down-time, especially on Saturdays. 


The market is also a snapshot of current social pro- 
blems faced by the state. Numerous child labourers 
pepper its arteries, an unsurprising finding given the 
21% of Bolivian children between five and twelve esti- 
mated to have to work. Pickpocketing is also rife and 
several techniques (too many to enumerate) are used 
to isolate victims and rob them of their possessions. - a ‘ : 

One of our journalists was covered with sawdust and : . 

surrounded by four men who unsuccessfully tugged Text by: Ernestine Roeters van 


at his bag; another one was subject to the ‘shoelace Photos by: Ernestine Roeters van Lennep., 
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Lennep and Amaru Villanueva 
Xenia Elsaesser, Amaru Villanueva Rance. 


trick’ (no one was able to tell us how it worked but we 
thought it had a cool name). Nothing was lost as our 
dinero was stored in moneybelts and cameras were 
carried in zipped pockets. We advise you to do the 
same and maintain ‘calm alertness’ at all times, as 
you would in any crowded and unfamiliar place. 


Don't be discouraged: vendors will look out for you, 
as will the Robocop-lookalike market guards (look out 
for black-clad urban troopers wearing plastic sunglas- 
ses). As one of the few gringos walking around these 
streets, it would be surprising not to attract this kind of 
attention. Take it with a spoonful of Ilajwa and hold 
on tight to your possessions. A Bolivian friend of ours 
who has lived in La Paz since his childhood gave us an 
account of going up to El Alto at 4am in the morning 
to re-buy his TV after it was burgled from his house the 
previous evening. 


Amid our disconcerted navigation through the 
seemingly arbitrary layout of the shops, we discove- 
red the jungle was ordered as neatly as a Japanese 
bedroom, and regulated as tightly as the cells in a 
honeycomb. A pair of bailiff-like men (who said they 
belonged to the “Asociacién Central Managua”) 
visited each stand in turn ticking merchants’ names 
off a long list, collecting a few coins at a time. The 
Feria is organised by the “Sindicato de Comerciantes 
Minoristas”, a union representing merchants big and 
small. All stand holders pay a contribution to the union 
(a “patente”) of Bs.15 per year. The price of a stand, 
which can either be bought or rented, varies greatly 
depending on its location. A woman selling fruit told 
us that one can expect to pay upwards of 3000 US 
Dollars for a good spot. Premiums are paid for spots 
located on a corner, near one of the many market 
entrances, and even for those located on cement 
instead of the dusty ground. Several vendors told us 
they had inherited the stand from their parents, who 
had been part of the Feria as long as they can re- 
member. 


Despite the vibrancy, cheer, and the millions of Boli- 
vianos switching hands every day, completion is in- 
tense and margins are elusive unless one stays on top 
of the game. A woman selling pirated CDs who'd only 
been there for three months told us she made Bs.20 
on her worst day and Bs.150 on her best. 


In 2008, President Evo Morales raised the minimum 
wage by 55%. When one walks around this market it 
becomes apparent why this policy scarcely affects 
those working here: six out of ten people in Bolivia 
work in the informal sector. This figure is even higher in 
the Altiplano, where the proportion was estimated at 
74% and where the informal economy is said to have 
grown by 126% in the last decade alone. The liveli- 
hood of these entrepreneurs relies on their inventive- 
ness and hard work as their income is determined by 
the capricious laws of oferta, demanda, rebaja and 
yapa. 


me EDIO ELAN QECIBDERNA, 


Text: 


Camille Reltien 


“sRendirme yo? jQue se rinda su 
abuela, carajo!" According to the 
story, these were the dying words of 
Eduardo Avaroa Hidalgo at the bat- 
tle of Topater on the 23rd of March 
1879. On this day, Bolivia lost the De- 
partmento of Antofagasta to Chile 
and along with it, free access to 
the Pacific Ocean. The Guerra del 
Pacifico (1879-1884) is like a locoto, 
it burns Bolivian consciousness 13] 
years on. 


Bolivia still yearns for what she has 
lost. The Bolivians among you will 
surely be familiar with the following 
lines from the song “Recuperemos 
Nuestro Mar” by Orlando Rojas : 
“Aun a costa de la vida, recupere- 
mos el mar cautivo, la juventud esta 
presente, Bolivia en alto reclama el 
Mar". It is one of the marches of the 
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Fuerza Naval de Bolivia. Naval Force, 
you ask? Yes, Bolivia is prepared for 
the day she will recover her sea, and 
is equipped with a 5000-man navy. 
They carry out a defense mission of 
Bolivia’s Maritime Interests in Lake 
Titicaca and on the 9000 kilometres 
of navigable river. 

The attempts at repossessing the 
coastline have been many, under 
the initiative of various presidents; 
none of them have ever been suc- 
cessful. So far, Peru has given Bo- 
livia access to Puerto de Ilo which is 
used for tourism. Imports and exports 
largely go through Chile, to whom 
Bolivia pays taxes and duties for use 
of its ports. 


Yet what Bolivia wants - what her 
citizens really yearn for- is to regain 
sovereignty over the lost provinces. 


In this month of July, talks between 
Chile and Bolivia are taking place 
in La Paz. The theme guiding these 
discussions is “cultures of dialogue 
and peace”, and aims to solve dip- 
lomatic issues between both coun- 
tries. 


To discover the significance of the 
loss of the sea for Bolivia and its 
people, one would usually start at 
the Museo del Litoral. Unfortunately, 
due to its current renovation, the 
museum is closed and looks like a 
bombed-out trench. | thus decided 
to interview the person responsi- 
ble for the museum. After search- 
ing through the streets of La Paz, | 
finally found her hiding behind a 
face-mask and surgical gloves (no, 
she doesn't moonlight as a surgeon 
- she was only developing photos). 


LITURAL Y el ANGHL 


Veronica Rodriguez begins by giv- 
ing me a description of the lost ter- 
ritory. | am told that the desert of 
Atacama is a land rich in different 
types of important resources (cop- 
per, lithium, guano) giving the land 
great economic value. Indeed the 
war was sparked by Bolivia's deci- 
sion to eject Chilean 
companies  exploit- 
ing these resources 
but refusing to pay 
taxes. In response to 
this, Chile invaded 
the port of Antofa- 
gasta in March 1879. 
The Museo del Litoral 
takes it upon itself to 
keep alive the mem- 
ory of this war in Bo- 
livian consciousness. 
Veronica passionate- 
ly recounts the March 
events: “During the 
whole month we raise 
the flag to full-mast. 
We invite schools and 
the army to the com- 
memorative acts”. 

March 23 marks the 
Dia del Mar, dedi- 
cated to promoting 
awareness about the 
unfair war that led to 
Bolivia’s amputation. 
One woman | speak 
to in the Plaza Avaroa 
(a monument to the 
hero) tells me “The 
23rd of March is a real 
celebration!" Not all 
Bolivians agree this 
day should be a fiesta 
or even exist. Hernan- 
do, from Santa Cruz, 
says “Il don’t think 
such a loss should be 
celebrated. It’s histo- 
ry and | don’t believe 
in nostalgia”. Howev- 
er, the Dia del Mar re- 
turns each year like a 
melancholy Christmas. 
It reminds all Bolivians of their loss 
and their ongoing battle to reclaim 
the sea. There is no hope for Dia del 
Mar Grinches. Veronica Rodriguez 
feels that this day, this month, is in- 
sufficient. ‘We are not very national- 
istic, we exclaim j;GLORIA! and then 
the moment passes”. She strongly 
believes that more should be done 
in educational terms to keep the 
feeling of civic pride alive all year 


long. In addition, various individuals 
tell me that they feel the desire to re- 
cover the sea is actually a factor of 
unity among Bolivians. In this sense 
the loss of the sea can be seen as a 
myth which underscores the Plurina- 
tion's dliutted sense of shared iden- 
tity, not unlike the feeling football 
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creates amongst fans who briefly 
entertain they are all engaged in 
the same battle. The sovereign right 
to the sea is not only advocated 
in speeches and parades, it is also 
present in Articles 267 and 268 of the 
new Constitution. It proclaims that 
sovereignty over the lost territory is 
an “imprescriptible and inalienable 
right”. A saleswoman on the street 
told me “It is our right as Bolivians to 


ME 


have free access to the sea; it’s nor- 
mal that it should be present in the 
Constitution”. The vast majority of 
those | spoke to were very willing to 
tell me how strongly they felt about 
their right to the sea. 


Aside from the sovereign ideal of an 
imprescriptible — right 
to the sea (and all the 
symbolism that ac- 
companies it), there 
is A more pragmatic 
issue driving this am- 
bition: Bolivia’s eco- 
nomic development. 
One of the questions 
| asked Bolivians was: 
“do you think the de- 
sire to recover the 
sea stems solely from 
pride and nostalgia 
or also from neces- 
sity?” People gave 
me a broad range 
of answers, roughly 
divided half and half 
into idealists and 
pragmatists. 
Veronica Rodriguez 
(and most Pacenos 
| spoke to) felt that 
there was little room 
for development 
without free access 
to the sea, and the 
possibility of engag- 
ing in international 
trade without need- 
ing to pay for the 
privilege. Others (in- 
cluding a _ couple 
from Santa Cruz), told 
me that there would 
be no difference if 
Bolivia had sovereign 
access to the sea. 
“The problem isn’t 
access or no access, 
the problem is Bolivi- 
an mentality and irre- 
sponsibility. Until that 
changes the situation 
will remain the same” says Maria, 
Hernando's wife. 

The story of Bolivia and the loss of its 
sea to Chile unfolds like a grim fairy- 
tale: the stolen princess, the lover's 
quest to get her back, and the cov- 
etous dragon guarding the castle. 
The current diplomatic impasse be- 
tween both countries suggests Boliv- 
ians will have to wait for the elusive 
“happily ever after...” 
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“We are tall, white, and speak English,” 
were the infamous words of Gabriela 
Oviedo (the then Miss Bolivia) in 2004 
when trying to dispel a purported 
stereotype about Bolivian people. 

The number of white people in La 

Paz city? Discounting dazed tourists 
and superior expats, hardly any. The 
number of white people on billboards 
and shop windows? Too many, far 
too many. Behind a glass pane, an 
oversized picture depicts a little white 
girl stuffing herself with brightly col- 
oured ice cream while on the street 

in front of her Cholitas beg for spare 
bolivianos. This overwhelming distance 
between the people in advertisements 
and the consumers is not a common 
sight in England, where commercials 
usually show people only slightly more 
attractive and happy than you: an 
approach which gives the impression 
that this lifestyle is within reach, if only 
you would buy the product. But in 
Bolivia this European technique, that 
places the object of temptation within 
the periphery of your reach, is mori- 
bund. Here, where models of foreign 
race and distant culture brandish the 
goods, a different method is being im- 
plemented. To speculate on why this is 
being done would lead too treacher- 
ously into psychological and postco- 
lonial conjecture. Equally interesting is 
the effect that these alien creatures 
have on the people and culture of 

La Paz. We chose two billboards in La 
Paz and set out to measure people's 
reaction to them. Billboard one: a 
huge white lady looking smugly over 
her shoulder. Billboard two: three 
intimidatingly attractive women, 
wearing “you will never find any girls 
as hot as us’ faces, advertising Gil- 
lette. Our interviewees response: They 
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TALL, 
AND ENGLISH- 
SPEAK G 


wouldn't care whether the women 
were Bolivian, black or blue (let's hope 
James Cameron didn’t hear that). 

For Pacenos, if the advert was good, 
skin tone was irelevant. However, 
everyone agreed that the models 
were attractive, and all the women 
wanted to look like them. While this is 
not a surprising response (who, after 
all, could call them ugly?}, the discrep- 
ancy between the natural Bolivian 
look and these pristinely made-up, 
photoshopped Barbies surely affects 
levels of self esteem and love among 
Bolivian women. Significantly, we can 
place these observations alongside 
the flyers and posters that pepper the 
city, advertising improvements such as 
nose surgery and skin bleaching. The 
gaudy and lascivious images on the 
posters are perhaps not as distant as 
we imagined: a spot of surgery, the 
flyers would have you believe, and alll 
on the posters is within your reach. You 
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too can be a Barbie. Plastic surgery is a 
global phenomenon, but here in Boliv- 
ia it is far more acceptable and popu- 
lar than its equivalent in Europe, where 
itis shamefully confined to the fringes 
of society. The quantity of adverts in La 
Paz, and the fact that nearly everyone 
we asked knew someone who had 
had their nose reconstructed leaves 
no doubt that this practice penetrates 
a great and central social sphere. 
Once again, we would not want to 
speculate. Doubtless there are myriad 
reasons why this occurs, and theorising 
would again lead us too treacherously 
into psychological and postcolonial 
conjecture. But, as | strain my neck to 
gaze up at these larger than life, whiter 
than white, aesthetically perfect fig- 
ures, glancing haughiily down on the 
city like gods from a cloud, | find it hard 
to believe that these idols do not play 
a significant role. 
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Global Phenomenon. El Mundial. The World Cup. Le Coupe 

Du Monde. For one month every four years the world is over- 

come by football fever and Bolivia is no different, despite 

the fact that the last (and only) time the national team qual- 

ified for the World Cup was in 1994. A poor showing of 10th 
in the South American qualifiers meant transferring support to some of 
their continental neighbours — but only for the duration of the competi- 
tion.Unfortunately for many, the games were only showed on cable TV, 
a priviledge still only available to a small fraction of Bolivians. Nonethe- 
less, opportunities to watch the action live weren't lacking, particularly 
in public places, and people did almost anything to see the games. 
Across La Paz, four giant screens were erected by Samsung with every 
match witnessing tighly-packed crowds sitting and standing on every 
imaginable surface. Pacenos also had the chance to watch the games 
in the small screens of buildings such as the Correo Central and certain 
banks, giving people the opportunity carry on with their everyday lives 
(albeit much more slowly). Many people who were unable to abandon 
work just to watch the football were invariably reduced fo listening to it 
on the radio, relying on the excitable voices of the Bolivian commenta- 
tors. The cinema, with a better atmosphere, bigger screen and slightly 
more committed fans, was another popular viewing site, the only price 
for entry being at least half an hour in a queue to guarantee a seat. Dur- 
ing one of the quarter finals the crowd was so engrossed in the match 
(supporting Paraguay) that when a small infant started crying, every- 
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one, without turning their eyes away 
from the screen, hushed the child to 
such an extent that the parent hur- 
ried outside in embarrassment. Ex- 
amples are abound of people tak- 
ing matches too seriously, perhaps 
the most extreme of which was the 
fight that broke out between two 
German tourists and a Bolivian who 
took exception to their celebrations, 
ensuing in police intervention and 
participants being roundly booed 
for interrupting the match. In spite 
of the absence of Bolivia from the 
competition, most people found 


a surrogate team to back through 
most of the competition. While lo- 
cals largely supported participat- 
ing South American teams, a line 
was drawn at Argentina, the likely 
cause being the perceived mis- 
treatment of Bolivian immigrants 
in this neighbouring country, as 
well as their infamous Porteno ar- 
rogance. Many Bolivians could 
be found cheering for whoever 
was playing against them. The 
extent of this animosity was felt 
during the quarter-final between 
Germany and Argentina, when 
German flags were handed out 
near to the giant screen by the 
UMSA, creating a mass of black, 
red and yellow. Celebrations be- 
came more and more exuberant 
as each German goal went in 
and the potential for an Argen- 
tinean comeback diminished. 
However, with the elimination of 
Uruguay in the semi finals (the last 
remaining South American con- 
tender), Bolivia was left to choose 
a new team to follow. Miguel, a 
builder who had taken one of his 
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ten days of yearly leave, watched 
the match between Uruguay and 
Holland with his twelve year old son 
Christian. He nutshelled the general 
sentiment by proclaiming “now we 
can just relax and watch good foot- 
ball without worrying who will win.” 
Though for him (as for many others 
in the crowd), this meant following 
Spain, the team which they could 
presumably relate to most easily. 
Unsurprisingly, however, there was 
also considerable support for Hol- 
land in the Final, as the scar tissue 
from the Spanish conquest lives on 


500 years later. Some closely fol- 
lowed one big favourite: “Germany 
wouldn't be so bad. They score a 


lot of goals” according to Javier, 
a student at Universidad Catolica 
who had brought some work to do 
at half-time.Unfortunately, not eve- 
ryone enjoyed direct access to the 
football. While even some of the 
poorest people have makeshift tel- 
evisions at home (visit any dwelling 
in El Alto for evidence of this), the 
majority don’t have access to ca- 
ble TV, a luxury costing upwards of 
$20 a month. Exclusive deals with 
these companies left millions of Bo- 
livians without a chance to watch 
the action from their homes. The ser- 


endipitous outcome of these social 
inequalities is the mass confluence 
of pacenos at the large Samsung 
screens, which can attract crowds 
of up to 800 people. | was fortu- 
nate enough to watch the Final in a 
comfortable apartment in the Zona 
Sur of La Paz. With a pretty even 
split between Dutch and Spanish 
supporters, it was a very social af- 
fair: beer flowing, jokes flying back 
and forth, and everyone trying to 
outdo each other with knowledge 
about anything and everything that 
was remotely related to football. 
This just reinforced the impression | 
had already formed; that Bolivians 
follow football with a raw passion 
for quality and magic, thousands 
of miles away from the money and 
glamour that have tarnished the 
game in Europe. Official-shirt-clad 
or wearing abarcas, clutching a 
pocket-radio or a can of beer, foot- 
ball fanatics in this country will take 
any opportunity to revel in 90 min- 
utes of sweat, glory and frustration, 
especially when the whole world is 
watching. 
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About 70 km from La Paz, a field of 
coca plants clings to the steep slopes 
of Las Yungas. This transitional zone 
between dry highlands and humid 
lowlands provides the ideal climate 
for the most stigmatized of plants. 
Many of the leaves harvested in the 
field will be sold in Bolivian markets to 
be chewed or made into tea. The 
majority will be taken to clandestine 
labs where one of their alkaloids will 
be extracted and purified to make 
cocaine. Some of the leaves will go 
into toothpaste and shampoo, and a 
tiny, select proportion will be shipped 
to a chemical plant in Maywood, 
New Jersey, working for The Coca- 
Cola Company. Coca-Cola was first 
formulated in 1886 by an American 
pharmacist, who described the prod- 
uct as a “brain tonic and intellectual 
beverage”. At the time, its two key 
ingredients were pure cocaine and 
caffeine. The name comes from the 
coca plant and the kola nut, a caf- 
feinesich plant native to the tropical 
rainforests of Africa. Today, the basic 
taste of “cola” products comes main- 
ly from vanilla and cinnamon; distinc- 
tive tastes among various brands are 
the result of trace flavorings such as 
orange, lime and lemon and spices 
such as nutmeg. // However, Coca- 
Cola’s formula is still a closely kept se- 
cret, known only to a few executives. 
According to the Bolivian newspaper 
Los Tiempos, there may be a good 
reason for this secrecy. Every year, the 
Stepan Company imports about 100 
metric tons of coca leaf from Bolivia 
and Peru. At their plant in New Jersey, 
they supposedly remove the cocaine 
alkaloid from the leaves and sell the 
cocaine-free leaf to Coca-Cola for 
use as a flavouring. This is all “legit”: 
in fact, Stepan Company's plant is 
the only one authorzed by the US 
Federal Government to import and 
process the coca plant. // But Los 
Tiempos raises three interesting points: 
1. Coca-Cola specifically uses Eryth- 
roxylum truxillense, or coca de Tru- 


jlo, the variety of coca leaf that contains 
the highest levels of cocaine alkaloid. 
2. According to research done in Bolivia, 
i's almost impossible to recover flavour 
from the coca leaf once it has gone 
through the cocaine+emoval process. 
3. Access to Stepan Company’s plant in 
New Jersey is said to be more difficult than 
the Federal Gold Reserve ct Fort Knox. 
Coca-Cola is everywhere: present in more 
than 200 couniries, its banners can even 
be found in small African settlements that 
don't have access to waiter. But, Coca- 
Cola is not actually bottled on the pro- 
duction site, the company only sells the 
concentrate. This potent mixture is shipped 
to plants around the word, where water is 
added and the solution is bottled. Buy a 
bottle of Coke in Bolivia and you will notice 
it tastes slightly different: it is bottled in La 
Paz, using Bolivian water. The most recog- 
nisec brand in the world, Coca-Cola has 
become a symbol of America and West- 
ern values. For some, it represents Amen- 
can imperialism and threatens cultural 
identity. //Io defend themselves, certain 
communities have produced alternative 
cola: Mecca Cola, Corsica Cola, Cola 
Turka, Qibla Cola, Virgin Cola, Parsi Cola, 
Breizh Cola, Afria Cola and Kitty Cola 
are but a few in a long list of brands that 
are challenging their dominant parent. 
Here in Latin America, , the Peruvian drink 
Inca Kola seems to be the most successful 
alternative to Coca-Cola. Its main flavour- 
ing is lemon verbena, a plant native to the 
Andes. Inca Kola is the most popular drink 
in Peru; its slogan is “El Sabor del Perv”. But 
in reality it’s not a true alternative cola: 
it’s 50% owned by The Coca-Cola Com- 
pany. Bolivia has three brands of alterna- 
tive Cola: Coka Quina, Mencocina and 
the most recent, Coca-Colla. The latter is 
also the most controversial. Produced by 
Ospicoca (Organizacién Social Para la 
Industrializacién de la Coca), it is meant 
to restore the coca leaf to the position 
of honour it held in Andean culture, a 
cause championed by Evo Morales. But 
Bolivian newspaper El Deber notes that it 
has never been confirmed whether the 
leaves used will be cocaine-free. If not, 
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Text: Chris Reid 


the drink could be lethal if mixed with 
alcohol, and we may have another 
vanant to add to our list: Coca Killer. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH LA CASCADA.... 

How was Coka Quina_ born? 
La Cascada is a family enterprise 
started in El Alto by José and Ange- 
lina de Eid 45 years ago. They devel- 
oped Coka Quina’s secret recipe 
and came up with the name. Quina 
refers to a root used for centuries by 
Andean people to fight malaria - 
one of its alkaloids is quinine. At the 
time, everything was done manually 
by La Cascada’s 23 employees... 
And ftoday...? The original bottling 
plant in El Alto employs 150 people 
and output is much greater thanks 
to mechanisation: each production 
line outputs 50 bottles per minute! 
What makes La Cascada special? 
Our mission is to make Coka Quina 
the drink of Bolivia thanks to its in- 
credible affordability: glass bottles 
are returned to the factory to be re- 
filled (after having been cleaned, 
naturally), so when you buy a bot- 
tle of Coka Quina, you only pay for 
the liquid! What's more, we don't 
waste a single drop: instead of 
throwing away bottles with skew 
labels or faulty caps, we save the 
liquid and donate it to ofohanages. 
| forgot to mention it but 
thought it was worth adding... 
We're committed to quality too: we 
use pure sugar from Santa Cruz and 
nocolourants. Coka Quinais sampled 
and tested every 8 minutes during 
the production process and the mix- 
ing room is sterilised every 20 minutes. 
...mission successful? Certainly! 
Coka Quina is the most popular drink 
in El Alto and can be found as far as 
Colombia, even though it’s not offi- 
cially exported. The emblematic deer 
printed on the bottles enables the 
real Coka Quina to be recognised by 
all. The drink is so popular that some 
people drink it warm for breakfast! 
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El Prado - Avenida 16 de Julio 


The moin street in the city (Deller known os EI 
Prado} gets it name from the date of Ihe La 
Paz Revolviion for indepencience In 1809, 
spearheaded by Pecro Domingo Murillo, a 
ponyloted fella’ who ignited o torch and 
subsequently proclaimed il was never to be 
extinguehed. Of course, the torch was extin- 
Quéhed, and of course, Pedro was hanged 


and dates from the past. In the 
{sorry}, but they both live on, let's say, mete 
phorically, His hairstyle has also enjoyed lbng- 


month of this fine city we invite you 
5 : Pedro Domingo Musio §«6=' laling apped [see the Comics orlicis in the 
to follow us on a tourinto the his- ; sue}, 


treets of La Past. Gettit? Neither 


They say that ‘history ts a one-way 
street’, and nowhere is this more 
trie than in La Paz, where the 


streets are paved with key figures 
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The largest sporiing 
ground in the country 
named otter an «6x 
presiden! (1924-1920) who 
was forced inlo exe after 
a military coup. He & cred- 
ted with authoring the 
Cw and Penal Codes. 
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Trimming ee 
A family 


To dress the hair is to indulge. It 

is an activity quite unnecessary 

and deliciously vain. That fruity, full 
phrase “I’m off for my appointment 
at the hairdressers” occupies an- 
other territory to the sober ‘haircut’, 
‘trim’, or ‘trip to the barbers’. There 

is something fresh and creamy 
about it, a luxurious cut above the 
straight-backed, no-nonsense trim 
(“Trim” sticks its pert little nose up at 
“dressed”, but it secretly dreams 

of joining in) while the image of 

some rusty barber's shears greed- 

ily nicking the moles on your neck 

is enough to make the stoutest 
cream curdle and decompose 

in less time than Sweeney Toda’s 
barbered victims. It is perhaps 
because of these extremes of 
experience, generated by atten- 
tion to the hair, that we chose to 
investigate (at great personal risk) 
what it meant to shear, style or slash 
your hair here in La Paz. Turn over for 
our speed report on the smart, shock- 
ing and surprisingly digital results. But 
before these personal snapshots, 
some unexpected encounters made 
it imperative to include a cool family 
profile in the hairdressing world of La 
Paz: in the streets of Sopocachi four 
Estilistas of the same family (ie genetic 
family, as in they share blood, although 
not like Sweeney does) all avidly snip 
tresses within a couple of blocks of one 
another. 


SAN JORGE 
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Let’s get the family relationships straight: 


Raul and Rene are brothers. Raul works 
together with his son Christian, while his 
elder son, Marcelo, has his own salon. 
Rene's humbler establishment is 
perched above Mercado Sopocachi 
and marked by a bright red sign. 

Raul and Christian work together as 
smoothly as a pair of scissors, and their 
salon title is also appropriately, perhaps 
pompously, paired: “Raul Estilismo 
Christian Ruiz”. Marcelo, meanwhile, is 
renowned throughout the city not just 
for his chic styles and psychedelic film- 


Dressing 


Abeer AaANce 


star imitations, but his charitable activity. 
We found him doing free “solidarity 
haircuts”, and organising a grand event 
in aid of IDAI, a state home for disabled 
children. This active family has trav- 
elled the world to attend hairdressing 
competitions and courses. Marcelo tells 
me of discrimination in the past: male 
hairstylists were assumed to be homo- 
sexuall, in Bolivia a tough label to bear. 
Now however, society is accepting 
stylists as artists, nO doubt in part to this 
family's efforts to promote the fine art of 
dressing the head. 
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iOye, Profes! Leave those kids alone 


A study of the studious in Bolivia and England 


Text: Andrew Cummings 


As a student in the UK, I’m more 
than mildly aware that for the 
majority of eighteen- and nineteen- 
year-olds there, university is the next 
logical step after college. For many, 
university is about moving away 
from home, making new friends, ex- 
tracurricular activities (for the more 
enthusiastic), realising their gap 
year didn’t make them half as sure 
of themselves as they’d thought, 
and, of course, having the freedom 
to pump themselves full of all things 
bad and beautiful so they can for- 
get how little work they did the day 
before. No prizes for guessing that 
in Bolivia, this is different. Having just 
begun a year abroad, | hardly ex- 
pected to return to higher educa- 
tion so quickly; but this month I’ve 
been doing a little research to see 
just how different university in La Paz 


but evidently these are few and 
far between. None of the people | 
talked to knew anyone living away 
from home. Living at home obvi- 
ously has financial benefits, too, 
although that’s not to say university 
is expensive, especially not for the 
public students (although costs 
vary depending on course — the 
UMSA website tells me that den- 
tistry, for instance, costs six hundred 
bolivianos, whereas most humani- 
ties degrees cost about half of this 
figure). Nonetheless, in general it’s 
the UMSA students who decide 

to take jobs while studying, and 

for reasons aplenty. Sharoll, who 
studied Business Administration at 
UMSA, suggests that, given the 
pressure to marry to avoid illegiti- 
macy, some students already have 
families to support. “The public 


has an UMSA student working in his 
office. UCB students can choose 
the number of hours they study per 
week — Ivan suggests an average 
of twenty four —- meaning they can 
complete their undergraduate 
studies more quickly. Because of 
this, whereas a UCB student can 
complete his or her course in four 
to six years, a degree at UMSA can 
take anything from four to fourteen 
to thirty years (resist the temptation 
to imagine a Bolivian version of Van 
Wilder, please). The sheer effort it 
can take to complete a degree at 
UMSA means that in many circles its 
graduates are held in high esteem; 
nevertheless, it’s the Universidad 
Catédlica that’s thought to be the 
best, Ivan insists (though there’s a 
chance he’s slightly biased...). With 
more money, it has better facili- 


“A degree at UMSA can take anything trom 
four to fourteen to thirty years” 


is from the world | only recently left 
behind. For the majority of students 
in Bolivia, university isn’t as great a 
eap as it seemed to me in England. 
For starters, most students don't 
eave home. One of my interview- 
ees, Claudia, studies Engineering 
at a well-known public university 

in La Paz, the Universidad Mayor 
de San Andrés (and if this doesn't 
roll off the tongue, try UMSA). “My 
family is very traditional,” she tells 
me. “Normally, women don’t leave 
home until they get married, so my 
parents didn't want me to leave.” 
Ivan, a recent graduate from a 
private university, the Universidad 
Catédlica Boliviana (or UCB), asserts 
that “it’s just not the done thing. 
People don't leave home. Uni- 
versity is a lot like school; in some 
ways, there isn’t really much of a 
change.” Of course, if students 
come from far away - like from 
Santa Cruz or Cochabamba - they 
live in student accommodation; 
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university students tend to have 

a lower income,” Ivan tells me, 
unsurprisingly. European students 
are no stranger to just how much all 
the little things — and at times the 
most important ones — can cost; 
from pencils and pads to sports 
gear and other unmentionables, 
there are plenty of things to drain 
any student loan. However, the 
time constraints imposed by work- 
ing and studying simultaneously 
can have serious consequences: 
many students are forced fo limit 
the number of modules they study 
per year in order to juggle university 
with a job — and there are very few 
part time offers — which extends 

the time taken to complete their 
degree. (I struggle to imagine just 
how many years I’d be at univer- 
sity if |added a few months for 
every essay or half-arsed translation 
I've handed in late). Again, this is 
generally a public university phe- 
nomenon, Ivan explains; he himself 


ties and more space; indeed, one 
of the principal issues Claudia has 
with UMSA is that there isn't enough 
space to study or relax and the 
university is slightly run-down. “The 
main problem is a physical one,” 
she states. Her department, engi- 
neering, is excellently equipped for 
the job, but teaching and facilities 
vary from subject to subject; both 
medicine and literature, Sharoll tells 
me, are very well taught, whereas 
the much less popular anthropol- 
ogy is aptly considered a weaker 
department. But how do all of these 
issues —- accommodation, employ- 
ment, space — affect the student 
community? Sharoll, Claudia and 
Ivan all agree that there is little in- 
teraction on a university level, given 
that clubs and societies are virtu- 
ally non-existent, but much more 
on a departmental one. At UMSA, 
the student community is strung 
together by a board of student 
representatives called the Cen- 


tro de los Estudiantes, though the 
knot is not well tied: neither Sharoll 
nor Claudia seems sure of exactly 
what the Centro does. The elected 
students are meant to look out 

for the student body as a whole, 
Sharoll explains; Claudia adds that 
at first they are eager to show their 
support, but their enthusiasm soon 
dwindles. lvan doesn’t even know 
if a Centro-type organisation exists 
in the UCB, which goes to show 
how significant it is (or would be). 
“No-one is interested in that sort of 


— 


f 
LA 


thing,” he says, “there’s no motiva- 
tion. It’s a waste of time.” Ivan’s 
final comment makes me wonder: 
just how important is university to- 
day in Bolivia? He guessed that only 
around sixty per cent of people 

go to university in La Paz, and it’s 
very likely this figure is much smaller 
outside of the capital; for many, 
particularly those who come from 
and will remain in an agricultural 
background, higher education is 
neither a logical nor helpful step 
towards the future. 


AUTONOMIA UNIVERSITARIA 
& ES UNA CONQUISTA DEL PUEBLO BOLIVIANO 


set 


The lack of a Centro type organisa- 
tion at the UCB, and its inefficacy 
at the UMSA, point to a political 
apathy in students’ lives that seems 
to reflect the current state of affairs 
in England. It is perhaps telling that, 
as Ivan adds, there is a growing 
tendency amongst private univer- 
sity students to put studying on the 
back burner and prioritise all the 
sex, coke, and cumbia that have 
become such common compo- 
nents of university life in England. 
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COMIC ENCOUNTERS 
WE HGHLIGHT LA PAZ CONIC ARIBTS 


Text: Edwina Popescu and Anne Extreme hill-climbing was apparently inevitable in the quest for fine Bolivian 
Bailey modern art. After the heart-splittingly steep trek up the calle Blesario Salinas, | 
could taste the blood at the back of my 
throat and was ready to collapse. Then | 
discovered the art galleries had already 
closed. | wanted to cry with despair. Had 
| punctured my lungs in vain? Not quite. 
Still open was the Centro de Comics — a 
comic book library funded by the Funda- 
cion Simon |. Patino offering free access 
to graphic novels from around the world. 
Having always loved Japanese manga, 
| was mesmerised by their extensive 
collection. Then, who should casually 
Stroll in but one of La Paz's hottest comic 
book artists, Joaquin Cuevas. It turns out 
all the La Paz-based artists are prepar- 
ing for ViNetas con Altura (“Vignettes 
at Altitude”), a comic book festival that 
has been held annually in Bolivia for the 
last six years. And | had not even known 
there was a comic book culture in South 
America, let alone Bolivia. Comics, or 
historietas, first appeared in Bolivia as 
political satire. Particularly influential was 
the Cascabel series, but its publication 
was swiftly banned after the military 
coup in 1971. It was only in the 90s, after 
a string of dictatorships had come to an 
end, that comics made a come-back. 
Influenced by global comic book trends, 
from Japanese Manga to America’s 
Marvel action heroes, Bolivian historietas 
became more apolitical and began to 
explore themes of fantasy and escap- 
ism. One of the greatest debuts was 
that of Supercholita —- a female action 
hero in traditional Bolivian dress and a 
magical cape that flies through the skies. 
However, Bolivian artists do not confine 
themselves to reworking established 
characters. In general they tend to be 
more experimental, and pride them- 
selves on their exploration of comic book 
genre aesthetic. 
The Bolivian comic book scene is still 
relatively small. The artists rely on self- 
publishing, meaning they can only afford 
to publish a certain number of copies of 
their works. Circulation and readership is 
thus limited, making the Vinetas con Altu- 
ra festival doubly important. It is a way to 
reach out to aspiring artists, enthuse the 
younger generation and launch Bolivian 
comics onto the international scene. Over 
a meal of salchipapas in the back-room of a printing shop, we interviewed some 
of the key figures in the world of contemporary Bolivian comics. 


Only 10% of comic book 
artists in Argentina are 
women, but in Bolivia it’s 
30%. | don’t really think 


Ke ference between the 
works produced by men 
and women, but maybe 
there’s some truth in the 
idea tha otend 

to focus more on the 
emotional. |’d say there's 
Bolivian identity not just 
in historieta but in all art 
forms. y9 


NOIME 


“Bolivian comics have 
always been influenced 


search for a style unique 
i fo Bolivia, and to our- 

: 2atiInNg-a- comic 
is a one-man show; 
there’s no collaboration 


DeTween writer, AIST ANA 


editor, which allows for 
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When | was young there 
weren't many comic 


basically read whatever 
| could get my hands 
OP). eo 
and DC comics came 
out with a Spanish edi- 
tion when | was fourteen. 
pee certainly weren t 


me, comics are the most 
natural, intimate form of 
expression. Tike there to 
be a message, whether 
it’s personal or political: 
don’t like my comics to 
be hollow. 


kfolly Marve 


by styles from other coun- 
tries. We're on. a constant 


Modern Bolivian comics are charac- 
terised by a search — one that’s both 
aesthetic or grdfica, and personal: a 
search for identity. As a result, the style 


loric elements and relying on foreign 


& & J originally studied to be- 
come an architect, and it 


Altura that | really found 
out about the comi 
book genre. | find inspi- 
ration everywhere, just 
CSeINOG WhO QOmnngd O 
in the streets of La Paz. I'd 
say the stories found _in 
Bolivian comics are fairly 
similar. They tend to be 
day issues specific to 
Bolivia, and so it’s possible 
O MAKE Generalisations. 
It’s in the drawing styles 
hat there’s a complete 


range. 
yy org 
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Comics are the language 
of action and allow for 
Tapia transrr On of 
ideas. | now focus more 
on straight illustrations as 
they encourage greater 
contemplation from the 


time to form multiple inter- 
pretations. 
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ed for comic drawing ayer 
through studying graphic | “ty 
design af the Bellas Artés 

[an Art Academy in La 


unique means of com- | 
munication, and think it’s 


artists acquire the techni- 
cal skills first so they can 
accurately convey ther Sa 
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influences 


Gare into the heart of La Paz with 
the sun beaming down upon me 
and my guitar on my back, dressed 
down in order not to look too much 
like a tourist, | was filled with a great 
apprehension. In Europe or America 
buskers are commonplace but in 

La Paz you can count the amount 
of buskers that you see in a day on 
one hand. | had a brief conversation 
with one of these rare Bolivian busk- 
ers in the Mercado and he seemed 
optimistic enough. “It’s not as big 
here as in Europe”, he told me, “but 
you can get enough to eat from it”. 
This optimism seemed odd for if such 
gains are attainable, then surely 
there would be more buskers. Thus, 

| took my guitar out from the case 
that | had recently bought from the 
witches’ market and began with 
quite some intrigue. | was very Curi- 
ous about how the Bolivian public 
would receive a gringo busker and | 
was interested as to whether | would 
be able to buy lunch with my earn- 
ings after two hours of busking. 


| took my place on the steps out- 
side the Basilica Maria Auxiliadora, 
a tall white building which looked 
down on the city as though from 
the heavens, and began to play 
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amid the gentle hubbub of city life. 

| chose this place as the noise of the 
traffic did not overpower my guitar 
and there was a constant stream of 
pedestrians passing by. Also, | was 
hoping that the sight of a church 
may provoke some strange irrational 
generosity in my audience. At first it 
seemed as though | was playing out- 
side a tourist convention such was 
the perturbation of the passersby. 
The looks of utter disdain that were 
steered towards me initially eroded 
my optimism and the first five or ten 
minutes seemed like an eternity. | 
was playing some kind of strange 
concoction of funky riffs in order to 
establish to the people that | might 
actually be quite good at the guitar. 
Initially this didn’t seem to pay off but 
when the first coins were dropped 
into my little white pot, the optimism 
began once more to flow through 
my plucking fingers. The fact that the 
first contribution (five bolivianos!) was 
from a fairly nice looking young lady, 
who then wished me luck for the rest 
of the day, gave me a real urge of 
confidence. 


More people started to contribute 
including some jolly old men and 
some mesmerised young children. 


There was one young girl in particu- 
lar who passed by on a number of 
occasions, each time stopping to 
watch. She, however, was too poor 
to give any money for she herself 
was carrying a bucket hoping for do- 
nations. | therefore decided to give 
her a couple of my bolivianos as a 
thank you for her attentive listening. 
After two hours | had amassed thirty 
one bolivianos and fifty centavos, 
despite my donation to the girl, and 
having packed my guitar | went to 
‘Toby's Chicken’ where indeed | was 
able to buy myself a meal with plen- 
ty dineros to spare. The two hours | 
was there busking were therefore 
successful and | was feeling pretty 
happy with myself. 


Yet, as | sat there eating my hard 
earned chicken nuggets, | was in a 
reflective mood. When you look at 


_ the poverty and desperation etched 


into the faces of some of the people 
here in La Paz, you have to won- 
der why there are not more street 
performers. Obviously a lot of these 
people do not have the skills to do 
this, but in a city of millions of people 
you'd think there’d be some sort of 
busking presence - this is especially 
the case when you consider the 
vibrancy and musicality of Bolivian 
people. However, that there is not 
the same culture for busking as there 
is in Europe is not too surprising. See- 
ing people on the streets and in the 
markets, one realises that there is far 
more of a salesmen culture here — 
the vast stretches of markets, the stall 
on every corner and the food trolleys 
taken around the spectators at the 
football screens, Bolivians will take 

to selling should they not possess a 
‘normal’ job. While this salesmanship 


“After two hours | had 
amassed thirty one bolivianos 
and fifty centavos” 


does not stifle music (the country is a 
very musical one of course, as shown 
by the generosity of pedestrians 
towards my efforts), it may be the 
case that it does stifle busking. The 
streets are filled with vendors, leaving 
not too much room for the street 
performers that we are so used to 
seeing back home. 


Thus, as | left Toby’s with my guitar on 
my back and my change in my pot, | 
left satisfied that the market busker’s 
optimism was more than vindicated 
and my stomach was indeed replete 
with this vindication. 


“El Cementerio de los elefantes” is 
a cross between a 1990's B-Movie 
and a documentary by Louis Ther- 
oux. The budget comes across 
quite clearly with the quaint cin- 
ematography, Nollywood acting, 
and the rustic editing which could 
quite easily have been made using 
Window's Movie Maker 1.5 Trial Ver- 
sion. However, as | was sitting in la 
Sala 3 of the Cinemateca, it struck 
me that this film was never going 

to be about Avatar-style effects or 
performances worthy of a Cannes 
award, but instead about the social 
content and the dizzying truth be- 
hind one man and his quest for re- 
demption through intoxication. His 
story captures the uncertain reality 
of the thousands of Bolivians who 
suffer from alcoholism. | wanted to 
see the truth behind the film, but 
wasn t aware that it is probably 
better not to kick the hornets’ nest. 
According to urban legend, there 
are bars dotted about La Paz (four 
are still said to be in existance) 
where alcoholics who want to die 
come to drink themselves to death 
(much like elephants in the wild 
that, sensing their end is near, join a 
herd of other elephants on the brink 
of death). Bolivian author Victor 
Hugo Viscarra secularised this leg- 
end and is widely credited to have 
given this phenomenon its name. 

It is in one of these bars that the 
protagonist Juvenal, 33 years old 
and an alcoholic since the age of 
14, comes to die. His alcoholism | 


mens 


blood-brother “El Tigre” during a 
drunken frenzy, offering him for rit- 
val human sacrifice at a building’s 
construction site (forgot to men- 

tion, word has it that this is common 
practice in the construction world). 

| thus set out to investigate whether 
there were any fragments of truth 
among the superstitions and hear- 
say, leading me to seek out con- 
struction sites in La Paz to see what | 
could find. 

The act of making an offering to 

the Pachamama in Bolivia Is not 
uncommon. Whenever founda- 
tions are laid an act of violence is 
committed against Mother Earth: 

the earth is dug into causing her to | 
bleed. This creates the necessity to 
heal and appease her. According § 
to a yatiri that | spoke with on the 
Calle Santa Cruz (near the Sagar- 
naga), “the earth needs to eat just 
like you need to eat a fricase when 
you are hungry”. Small buildings © 
will normally have a llama foetus or 
perhaps even a living llama buried 
underneath it along with a mesa 
containing small items and bits 

of grass called kora which is then 
burned. However, bigger buildings 
require bigger offerings. 

Saturday, three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon and Jonnie Quisbert who is 
heading the construction of a new 
patio outside the Iglesia de Cala- 
coto is initially taken aback by my 
questioning him about the myth. 
He says he knows it happens, but 
has never personally seen it. Every 


leads him eventually to betray his a other site manager that | spoke to 
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repeated this quasi mantra. Anoth- 
er man, however, was a little more 
open. “Of course it still happens. A 
layer of concrete is poured, then 
the victim is laid down and cov- 
ered in another layer of cement. It 
happens at night, always at night. 
The yatiri comes in and does his 
business. We ask no questions.” My 
own questioning about the legality 
of it led to blank stares. After soeak- 
ing to a few yatiris, one offered to 
perform such a sacrifice for S5OOBs. 
Though | wanted to accept, deep 
down | felt that | shouldn't. 

As for the bars, initially | had the 
idea of visiting one to see if the 
reality behind the film is what it’s 
cracked up to be. But then, as | 
regained awareness that | was only 
a white, bespectacled, middle- 
class boy from England, it struck 

me that these places shouldn't be 
disturbed. Every country has its 
own hornets’ nest and the sensi- 
ble foreigner must respect that. 
However, if you do fancy a trip to = 
Tembladerani, Munaypata or Rio 


- Seco, we are told you may find a 


7. 


Cementerio de Elefantes there. 
Look out for metal jugs chained to 
the tables and drinks served by the 
bucket. Just make sure you don't 
get locked in the “Suite Presiden- 
cial” (as Juvenal did in the film), lest 
this be your last visit to a bar. Once 
the patron hands you the bucket 
and locks the door to your room, 
the show is over. 


Text: Edward Bell 
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SPeering i in at the candle-lit interior of Asian ss durcnt YYaphrao O F 
syou cannot help but be drawn in by the wooden furnishings and Asian objets 
$d'intérét creating a romantic but homely atmosphere. Ascending the narrow 
Yspiral staircase to the second floor reveals a bar-lounge, classically decorated 
gin black and red. Here you can enjoy something from their extensive cocktail 
gmenu under the smiling gaze of a (wooden) pregnant chimpanzee. The large 
Xcushions are ideal for collapsing onto once you have eaten beyond the point 
sof movement - which is easy to do, for the food here is phenomenal. Whether 
syou opt for Chinese, Burmese, Indonesian, Thai or Indian, the rich aromas of 
Sginger, lemongrass, coconut and spices transport you to exotic lands. The full 
Ysensation can only be described as the four seasons simultaneously flooding 
ginto your mouth. The food is beautifully presented, the service friendly and 
gefficient. Prices are steeper at “Maphrao On”, but for what it offers, this is one 
grestaurant not to be missed. Diners will emerge sporting the same expression as 


sthat of the smiling Buddha who serves as the restaurant's logo - one of deep, 


yenlightened satisfaction. 
And a couple 
of hot bars 


Q 4] “a 7 sy 66 
notorious “Gringo bar” “Traffic 


”, Meaning “picky and demand- 

Sing”, Wagamama has an extensive menu with the potential 
to satisfy even the most “wagamama” of customers. The food 
Swas undeniably good, but unfortunately the whole experience 
gwas hopelessly overshadowed by the endless wait for the food 
sto arrive. Diners found their enthusiastic conversation waning 
Sas blood-sugar levels hit an all-time low. By the time the food 

arrived, they were more concerned with filling their stomachs 
xthan savouring the taste or admiring the delicate presentation. 
gOnly having ordered the bill and chewing on the complemen- 
Stary gummy sweets could diners concede that the food was 
$"really good”. Most satisfied were those who had ordered a 


<''Teishoku” (meaning “set meal”), with assorted pickles and 


, 
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© thos’ underground feel enforced by its mining theme and the dim 


‘lights that give it an ambience of pure chill-out, mean that this reggae bar 
Sis quite an enjoyable experience. A good variety of drinks (including some 


local remedies), some fantastic live music and possibly some of the coolest 
regulars you'll ever see, Ttkos is certainly a place to go to for late night chats 


Yor to dance to the reggae beats. 


A Partnership with El Hormigon Armado 


This month Bolivian Express begins a partnership with the lustrabotas of Hor- 
migon Armado, a publication sponsored by la Fundacidn Arte y Culturas 
Bolivianas. The lustrabotas distribute and produce this newspaper, which 
comes out monthly. Through our partnership with these young people, we 
aim to engage them in telling their life stories through short written stories and 
accompanying photographs. 


In the coming months, Bolivian Express journalists will meet regularly with small 
groups of youths to help document their memories, their challenges, and 
dreams for their futures, in the form of stories, letters and photos. In addition 
each author will read his or her story to the assembled group, thus creating a 
sense of shared solidarity. 


Recently, the lustrabotas wrote a story about a favorite memory. The stories 
ranged in theme from a birthday party, to a family trip by bus to a neigh- 
boring city, to a reflection on reasons for giving up the street, with its use of 
drugs and petty thievery in favor of returning to school, in hopes of achieving 
longer-term, but more lasting returns. 


GLOSSARY 


ABARCAS Rustic sandal-like footwear made out of 
rubber tyres or leather. 
CHOLO Derogatory term for an indigenous 


urban dweller. 
CONQUISTADORES It's actually a word in English 
CORREO CENTRAL Central post office, just off the Prado 
DEMANDA Demand 
DIECISEIS Sixteen 
GLORIA Glory, duh 
IGLESIA Church 
LA GUERRA DEL CHACO The Chaco War 
LA PAZ The peace 
LLAJWA Hot Bolivian sauce made with locotos, 


tomatoes and quirquiha. 
LOCOTO Bolivian chilli pepper. 


MESA A blessed offering of confetti, wool and 
; minature idols. If you burn it the right 


Supply 
7 PACH LMA Aymara name for Mother Earth 


Puffed sweet corn from Copacabana. 


Pp 7 EN Native inhabitant of Buenos Aires. 

: Popularly renown in La Paz for their wit 
and European Ancestry. Infamous for 
their arrogance. 

\JA Discount 

SAG f Street by the Iglesia San Francisco. 


ADVERTISING 


Witch Market central. 
Section 


Young lady 


A little-something given by a ven- 
dor as a token of appreciation for 
your custom. Worth asking for. 


Bolivianos y ch'ukutas 


Estamos buscando Bolivianos y pseudo- 
Bolivianos interesados en participar en 
este proyecto. Trabajards al lado de 
nuestros periodistas realizando investiga- 
ciones periodisticas y estando involucrado 
en un constante intercambio linguisticos y 
cultural. 


El voluntario ideal es aquel entusiasta pa- 
seante con buen ojo estético, interesado 
en conocer gente de todos los rincones 
del planeta, y a quien le interesen la 
aventura, la cultura, el periodismo y la 
fotografia. 


Responsabilidad y relativa familiaridad 
con el idioma inglés es esencial. 


Para mas informaciones envia un email 
a sharoll.f@bolivianexpress.org, o llama al 
FOS0S5SS 


Gringultos 


We are looking for journalists and aspiring 
journalists from around the world to help 
produce our magazine in La Paz. 


Join our programme and we'll provide you 
with tuition in Spanish, journalism, photog- 
raphy and magazine design. You'll also 
get a personalized press pass and accom- 
modation in the Bolivian Express residence 
located in the heart of La Paz. 


While working for Us you will explore Bolivia, 
researching stories, taking photos, and writ- 
ing articles in collaboration with locals from 
Bolivia. You will be involved in all aspects of 
production. 


Our programmes range in length from one 
month to a full year. For more information 


visit www.bolivianexpress.org or contact 
info@bolivianexpress.org 


